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The remarkable renewal of biblical studies in our time 
is bringing to light some serious problems as well as 
happy results. Twentieth century theological interpreta- 
tion, while a necessary and welcome correction to nine- 


+ teenth century scientific-historical interpretation, has been 


developing some trends which invite our serious con- 
cern. 

The failure of liberalism to interpret the Bible as the 
Word of God is a well known story, and at this date 
needs no detailed narration.! Vitiated by a false objec- 
tivity and by false presuppositions, the historical method 
as practiced by the nineteenth century scholars destroyed 
both the authority and the revelational quality of the 
Bible as the Word of God. In reaction to this result 
of historicism, the dialectical theologians led the return 
to a Christological understanding of the Scriptures. 
Many important truths long neglected began to receive 
emphasis again: The infinite majesty of God, a high 
Christology, the eschatological and existential character 
of the Word of God, the unity of the Scriptures in the 
one Heilsgeschichte, the subjectivity of faith, and the 
need of the illumination of the Holy Spirit for a correct 
understanding of the Bible. In the course of this new 
theological interpretation, depreciatory and unkind things 


| were said about historical revelation and history itself. 


Since neo-orthodoxy in its initial stages was primarily a 
reaction to liberalism, this trend was estimated charitably 
and it was expected that it would receive more careful 
formulation as the movement entered upon its more 
constructive stages. This expectation is not being ful- 
filled. It appears that the pendulum is already swinging 
in an alarming fashion, and nowhere is this so apparent 
as in the growing divorce between criticism, history, 
knowledge, and Christian faith. It will be our purpose 
in this article to set down some typical indications of this 
gtowing separation, and the reasons for our reaction of 
concern. 
I 

The chief problem which is emerging from neo-ortho- 
dox biblical studies is the crucial problem of Christ and 
history. Recent studies have been showing a strange 
handling both of the biblical history and the biblical 
view of history. Since the latter involves this whole mat- 
ter of the modern eschatological debate and is an ex- 
tensive discussion in itself, we will not undertake here 
any account of it, but will confine our attention to the 
handling of the biblical history. The situation is some- 
thing like the following: On the one hand there is con- 
siderable emphasis upon the close connection between 
the Gospel and history, and on the other hand a con- 
stant talking down of the very history which constitutes 
the Gospel. Since most of our Bulletin readers know 
their Barth, Brunner, Bultmann, Cullmann, Dodd, Nie- 


buhr, Tillich, and others, there is no need to set forth 
this discrepancy in detail, and moreover, limits of space 
do not permit it. A few typical illustrations will have to 
suffice. Tillich believes it possible to “practice christolo- 
gy” quite independently of the Jesus of history and 
says, ‘“To practice christology does not mean to turn 
backward to an unknown historical past or to exert one- 
self about the applicability of questionable mythological 
categories to an unknown historical personality.”’2 This 
same discrepancy comes to light in Niebuhr. Concerning 
the resurrection of Christ he says, ‘The story of this tri- 
umph over death is shrouded in a mystery which places 
it in a different order of history than the crucifixion.’ 
In discussing the biblical miracles, he deprecates their 
nature as historical facts because an unrepentant person 
can believe in them.4 We would agree that the miracles 
are more than commonplace historical facts, but this 
gives no occasion to minimize their occurrence in the 
world of history and time. In order for a biblical event 
to be a proper object for faith does not mean necessarily 
that it must be excluded from the realm of historical fact. 
Frederick C. Grant, as a devout Anglican, holds to a 
high Christology. He speaks of the New Testament idea 
of the messiah as standing “for the finality of God’s 
revelation in Christ, the finality of God’s act in Christ. 
. . . The Son through whom God has finally spoken is 
the unique and only Son, through whom he made the 
worlds, through whom he sustains them, and whom he 
has appointed to be the ‘heir of all things’ (Heb. 1:1-4). 
The uniqueness, and the finality, of God’s revelation 
of himself in Christ could not possibly be stated more 
clearly or emphatically.”s We give ready assent to this 
theological interpretation of Jesus. But on what does 
Grant rest this Christology for support? On the inter- 
pretation of the early Church which found this signif- 
cance of Jesus to be valid in their religious experience, 
and which proceeded to modify the Gospel tradition ac- 
cordingly. By the aid of form-criticism and source-criti- 
cism, Grant is able to show the points and stages at 
which the Gospel tradition received crystallization at the 
hands of the Church. “In the Gospels we stand in medias 
ves; the tradition has been handed down for a genera- 
tion or more, and has been modified to some extent in 
the process, at least by selection, but also by emphasis 
and application.”’¢ 

Working under the constraints of brevity I would do 
this outstanding scholar no injustice, but the summary of 
his standpoint appears to be as follows: The only funda- 
mental data at our disposal are the Christ-event itself, and 
the “superhistorical” factor behind the historical phe- 
nomena. In seeking to understand this bare historical 
event, the earliest interpreters used the categories and 
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concepts available to them. When the Gospel tradition 
came to be written down, the gospel writers added. fur- 
ther interpretations and reflections. If in this process 
deeds and sayings are attributed to Jesus which are his- 
torically improbable, we need not be unduly disturbed. 
We need merely to keep in mind that the Christ-event 
embraces “the whole impact of Jesus, the historical fig- 
ure and also the superhistorical, the man Jesus and also 
the Lord Christ, upon the world and especially upon his 
followers, his church”? On this basis Grant is able to 
conclude, “Taking the Gospels for what they are, for 
what they aim to be, they are still what they have always 
been, for the Christian church. Criticism has not only 
not destroyed them; it has not even impugned their in- 
spired witness.’’® In this fashion Grant avoids total his- 
torical scepticism on the one hand, and the historical re- 
liability of the biblical documents on the other hand. 
Following very much the same pattern described 
above, John Knox in his most recent book, Criticism and 
Faith, sets forth the thesis that historical study can only 
aid faith, never impair it. Such a possibility, however, 
rests on the acceptance of Knox’s definition of the Chris- 
tian faith. It does not involve for him “the slightest 
measure of commitment’ to such facts of Jesus’ life as 
his ancestry, place of birth, home life, education, length 
of ministry, chronology or content of ministry, miracles, 
etc. “The Christian faith in Christ . . . is faith in the sig- 
nificance of the event in which God acted for us men and 
our salvation; both the fact of this event and its sig- 
nificance rest on other than merely documentary grounds 
and are believed in by the Christian without reservation 
or condition.”’® What are these “other than merely docu- 
mentary grounds”? The religious experience of the early 
community (the Church), and that experience as per- 
petuated in the historical community. “We can know the 
historical event only as it is remembered and interpreted 
and perpetuated in the historical community.”'!° This 
sounds suspiciously like the Roman Church doctrine of 
faith in the authority of the Church, and Dr. Knox will 
have nothing of that. To what then does he turn? To 
the New Testament writings as the authority for faith? 


No! He turns to the Christ-event as his basic norm, . 


since this event called into being both the Church and 


the New Testament. The event and its significance for 
faith was rightly remembered, interpreted and perpetu- 
ated in the community and the New Testament, and its 
validity is established by our own faith and experience, 
apart from all considerations of accuracy of historical de- 
tail and portrayal. Christ-event, Church and Scripture 
are rightly viewed as inseparably related realities, but 
once again, the weak link in the series is the scriptural 
documents. Knox mentions instances where there are 
doubts concerning some of the sayings attributed to Jesus 
by the gospel writers, but they may be regarded as words 
of Christ since inspired by the living Spirit or the living 
Christ. Making all due allowance for the truth in such a 
position, the unexpressed assumption still bothers us: 
Does the living Christ falsely attribute words and works 
to the historical Jesus? So it would seem in the gospel 
according to Knox. It should be said here that Knox's 
book represents a courageous and honest grappling with 
the whole modern problem of criticism and faith, and 
deserves careful study. His insistence that the Christ- 
event involves not only the historical career of Jesus but 
the apostolic interpretation as well is well taken, but why, 
why must it always be assumed that because the New 
Testament writings are theological interpretations, and 
particularly the Gospels, that they are, on this account, 
unhistorical ? 

It is Rudolph Bultmann, of course, who takes biblical 
history the least seriously. Utilizing form-criticism in a 
most radical fashion, Bultmann allocates practically all of 
the Gospel material to the early Church. Jesus practically 
fades from view, and only the Christ of faith remains. 
Even so, Christ’s divinity is functional and not meta- 
physical, and his role is to confront men with God's 
demand for trust and obedience (the Kingdom of God), 
and call men to decision. The result of this divine-hu- 
man encounter is the awakening within man of self- 
understanding. In this process Jesus apparently acts only 
as a catalytic agent which causes this self-awakening. 
Having removed the accretions of first century culture 
from the Gospels by his form-critical procedures, Bult- 
mann recovers the basic New Testament kerygma. But 
this kergyma, itself, still remains in a mythological set- 
ting which is completely foreign to modern man and 
thus not understandable. Since the Christ-event is pre- 
sented in the New Testament in terms of Jewish and 
Gnostic myths no longer credible to modern man, some- 
thing further must be done to get the message of the 
Gospel across to him. The older liberal scholars did 
this by eliminating the mythology in one way or another. 
Bultmann proposes to deal with it by interpreting it 
anthropologically or existentially. This whole demyth- 
ologizing proposal is far too complex a subject to at- 
tempt here an adequate and fair appraisal; but the fol- 
lowing observations are relevant to the relationship be- 
tween history and faith. First, it is Bultmann’s concern 
for the suprahistorical impact of the Christ-event that 
urges him to eliminate the mythological aspect of that 
fact. He holds that the Christ-event was presented myth- 
ologically in the New Testament for this very reason: to 
draw attention to its unique suprahistorical character. 
The birth of Jesus, the cross, the resurrection, in all of 
these events the mythological is interwoven with the his- 
torical in order to emphasize that the historical Jesus 
Christ is not only historical but also eschatological or 
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suprahistorical. At the same time, Bultmann insists upon 
Christianity as an event, something that happened. Christ 
was born, he was crucified, he rose again from the dead. 
When we keep this in mind, the charge of complete his- 
torical scepticism cannot be pressed against him.'' It 
remains to be said, however, that the historical nature of 
the Christ-event almost fades from view in the light of 
Bultmann’s emphasis upon its eschatological nature. The 
historical facts of the Christ-event in Bultmann’s 
thought serve only to get Christianity started in the 
world. Once started, Christianity proceeds without cru- 
cial reference or relation to them since their abiding 
truth is only appropriated by faith anyway. In the sec- 
ond place, it should be noted that Bultmann’s demy- 
thologizing proposal arises from his purely existential 
view of faith. Faith must be liberated from subjection to 
objective facts and history, because as long as faith has 
anything to do with them, it is not true faith.12 Demy- 
thologizing is something demanded by faith itself. “‘Radi- 
cal demythologization is the parallel to the Pauline and 
Lutheran doctrine of justification by faith alone, with- 
out the operation of the Law. Or rather it is the logical 
conclusion of that doctrine for the realm of epistemolo- 
gy.’12 Despite a few individual statements here and 
there which come down on the side of history, the his- 
torical has value for Bultmann largely as a sign of the 
suprahistorical, and it has a definitely secondary role in 
his theology. By his forthright attack upon the historical 
reliability of the Gospels through form-criticism, and 
then his further demythologization of the kerygma in 
the interests of its existential meaning, he has carried the 
separation between history and faith to its widest point 
of all. 


In the foregoing viewpoints, which are merely illus- 
trative of a general trend in neo-orthodox writings, we 
have seen either scepticism or indifference regarding 
the actual history of Jesus. There is much talk about 
the historicity of the Christ-event, but only resistance 
to the particularity which the Gospels give to this event. 
The admission that the Gospels are historical documents 
is often mitigated, if not cancelled, by the emphasis that 
they are primarily theological documents. In addition to 
this element of historical scepticism, there is also much 
historical relativism. The historical is but the symbol of 
the suprahistorical, and since the latter matters supreme- 
ly oe | is cognizable by faith only, faith knowledge is 
seldom allowed to be seen in company with historical 
knowledge. The Christ of faith, the risen and living 
Christ of present religious experience is of supreme con- 
cern, and the life and message of Jesus constitute but the 
presuppositions of our theology. Historical relativism 
and scepticism apparently go hand in hand with a not- 
at-all negligible theology in the new orthodoxy, because 
faith is regarded as having such a tenuous relationship 
to criticism and history that it cannot be hurt, much less 
destroyed, by any defect or falsity in the historical docu- 
ments or message. 


II 


Now what are we to say to these things? The general 
trend which has just been illustrated, and the satisfac- 
toriness of the positions arrived at, naturally must con- 
cern every earnest preacher and teacher. While neo-or- 
thodox scholarship is highly individualistic, so much so 
that it is hazardous to attempt anything approaching a 


general criticism of its views, yet it is mandatory that 
careful scrutiny be given to this growing and impressive 
corpus of biblical studies. Particularly questionable is the 
satisfactoriness of the views which are emerging regard- 
ing the relationships between faith and criticism, faith 
and history, faith and knowledge. 


Regarding the relationship between criticism and 
faith, there is an admitted and important truth in the 
contention of the new studies that faith is quite inde- 
pendent of criticism. The necessity and right of criticism 
cannot be denied and the field of historical inquiry can- 
not be arbitrarily restricted. It is also clear that faith does 
not rest on argument, on historical or rational proof, but 
on the testimony of the Spirit of God. Christ. and the 
apostles acted on this principle( John 16:7-8; I Cor. 
2:12-14, Eph. 1:19-20), and so have all evangelical 
preachers and missionaries from that day to this. We do 
not expect to convert men by historical evidence, but by 
the demonstration of the Spirit of power. 


This problem, however, is not thereby settled. Does 
this mean that faith is compatible with any and every 
kind of criticism? With the form criticism of men like 
Bultmann and Lightfoot who so drastically reduce the 
biblical tradition regarding Jesus that it ‘‘yields us little 
more than a whisper of his voice . . . the outskirts of his 
ways?” With the criticism that makes the apostles under- 
stand Jesus better than he understood himself, and which 
allows little, if any, continuity between the portrait of 
the Gospels and the theology of the Epistles? May we 
give away with one hand what we seek to retain with the 
other? Now if it be admitted that historical inquiry has 
its limitations and faith its independency, this means 
that there will always be a certain amount of tension 
between criticism and faith. But it is also clear that this 
tension can become unnecessarily strained, even to the 
point of discrepancy, by a criticism which operates with- 
out due regard to its own assumptions and limitations. 
We do agree that faith is the acceptance of Christ as he 
is offered to us in the Gospel. But since the Gospel con- 
stitutes the heart of the Gospels, how much of the latter 
may criticism eliminate as unhistorical without endanger- 
ing the historicity of the former? A typical answer is 
that of Brunner, “Indeed, in principle all kinds of his- 
torical criticism which do not alter the historical image 
of the existence of Jesus to such an extent that—so far 
as faith is concerned—it would be impossible to under- 
stand the apostolic testimony to Christ.”'¢ This answer 
allows for the varying amounts of discontinuity between 
criticism and faith which we see in the new orthodoxy. 
It is due to a carry-over of certain unwarranted assump- 
tions in critical method, and to certain unwarranted as- 


sumptions regarding primitive faith. Primitive faith was \ 


interested not only in the what of the Christ-event, but 
the where, when, and how of that happening. As long as 
Christianity is essentially attached to God’s acts in his- 
tory, it may not seek complete definition in terms of at- 
titudes toward life and existence. Faith in Christ is ul- 
timately compatible only with the substantial accuracy of 
our historical documents, and the greater the wedge be- 
tween these two realities, the greater the drift toward 
some kind of modern Gnosticism. 

The discontinuity between criticism and faith involves 
the neo-orthodox handling of history. We read a great 
deal about two series of history, ordinary history and 
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supra-history ; a distinction originating, no doubt, in the 
well known eternity/time dialectic. Although Barth him- 
self reformulated this dialectic, many scholars continue 
to operate with it. Supra-history is described as a sepa- 
rate level of history where all the events relevant to our 
salvation take place—the fall of man, incarnation, atone- 
ment, resurrection, ascension—and as such, these are per- 
ceptible only to faith. For ordinary history there seems to 
be only a great antipathy. It is described as fallen, full 
of evil, existing in mysterious contradiction to God, and 
scarcely a proper medium for divine action and revela- 
tion. It is the level of bare factuality, bare occurrence 
without explanation. History knows only Jesus of Naza- 
reth, all else is interpretation drawn from the realm of 
faith. Ordinary history is the level of uncertainty where 
historical judgment and knowledge may attain only to 
a certain degree of probability. In contrast, supra-his- 
tory is the level of immediacy and certainty. Perhaps 
some of this contrast is due to the exaggerated language 
of neo-orthodoxy, but in other instances it amounts to 
a real dualism. There is a straining to free God from 
“the supposed disgrace of involvement in time.” Be- 
hind the emphasis on the suprahistorical is a prior view 
of ordinary history which is biblically suspect. The 
biblical writers carefully distinguish between the acts 
of God and the acts of men, the Creator and the creature, 
but in no dualistic sense. For them the world remains 
a real world always under the sovereign rule of the Cre- 
ator-Redeemer God, and history may become at any 
time in his good pleasure, the theatre of his activity. 
When the supernatural intervenes in history and “the 
Word becomes flesh,” holy history and ordinary history 
become one series of events and not two. If a knowledge 
of God must be mediated apart from these events, then 
the events are superfluous. The New Testament, how- 
ever, insists that faith is to be taken in connection with 
these events, and not in defiance of them. “Any theory 
that compels us to say that God gives faith in defiance 
of our historical knowledge of these events stands in 
need of immediate correction. In short, it maintains an 
unwarrantable separation of the Jesus of History from 
the Christ of Faith, of Christ ‘after the flesh’ from 
‘Christ in the flesh’.’’15 

The faith and history relationship involves also the 
faith and knowledge relationship. The new studies 
speak constantly of the two kinds of knowledge de- 
manded by the two levels of history. Faith knowledge 
is immediate and mystical and gives certainty. His- 
torical knowledge is mediate and empirical, and gives at 
best, probability. The one is God-given, the other is 
man-made. To come to the point at once, what is the 
legitimacy of the dual knowledge position? Do we 
have one kind of knowledge for ordinary experience, 
and a totally different kind, faith, for religion? In our 
Reformed Church circles we have long been familiar 
with the distinction between faith-knowledge and his- 
torical knowledge, but we have never placed them in 
such sharp antithesis that the result is two different kinds 
of knowledge. Truth is one whether sought by reason or 
given by revelation. Different objects require different 
kinds of evidence. Faith allows for testimony which the 
reason would disallow. The precise relationship between 
these two opens a hotly debatable problem, and probably 
no one solution will ever be satisfactory to all. Tradition- 
al Calvinism tends to rationalism because it seeks so 


strenuously to vindicate faith by laying stress upon its 
coherence with the total system of rational coherence, 
Neo-Calvinism tends to agnosticism because it seeks so 
strenuously to vindicate faith by laying stress upon its 
complete irrationality. Sometimes, one really wonders 
on which house to pronounce the plague. Even so, it is 
difficult to ignore the dangers in the purely existential 
understanding of faith, which is now the vogue in 
biblical studies. We can believe only what God reveals, 
but of this, we can believe only what we know. What 
lies beyond the sphere of knowledge, lies also beyond 
the sphere of faith. The new biblical studies are able 
to predicate so much of the Christ of faith, because they 
are ascribing to faith-knowledge much of what is sup- 
plied only by history. We cannot talk wisely about what 
God is doing, if we are bent on ignoring what God has 
done. Perhaps this criticism reflects my rationalistic in- 
heritance from traditional Calvinism, but it also pro- 
ceeds from a conviction that the faith and knowledge 
relationship in recent studies is far from satisfactory. 


If this review of recent studies gives the impression 
that neo-orthodox scholarship is taking some dangerous 
directions, let it be remembered that the fault is due not 
only to the unsatisfactory solutions advanced, but also 
to the inscrutable nature of some of the problems under 
study. While alert to this grievous divorce between faith 
and criticism, history, and knowledge, we are also grate- 
ful to these scholars for enabling us to think more 
deeply upon problems which, in our evangelical com- 
placence, we are apt to forget. 
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Summer Odyssey 


M. EUGENE OsTERHAVEN 


Having been requested to contribute an article for the 
Bulletin on some phase of contemporary Continental 
theology, I shall take the liberty of building my remarks 
around some aspects of theological or ecclesiastical life 
associated with the educational centers which it was my 
privilege to visit during the late spring and summer. No 
single problem will be investigated therefore; nor will 
the article have any better excuse for unity than the wan- 
derings of its author. 

I 

The reason for making Basel, Switzerland, our first 
place of study is that the theological faculty at that uni- 
versity is a dynamic center of the new movement in 
theology in our time which has rediscovered the reality 
of revelation and has helped bring a large section of the 
Church back to the Word of God. For over a century, 
since the time of the Enlightenment, many of the pre- 
vailing motifs in Protestant theological thought had been 
derived from philosophical considerations rather than 
from the Word of God. It is difficult for those of us 
who are heirs of the theological revival that occurred in 
the Netherlands in the last half of the last century to 
appreciate how deep-seated and sinister the situation ac- 
tually was. But when one learns that Dutch professors 
of New Testament went so far in their criticism as to 
doubt the historicity of Jesus of Nazareth and the Apos- 
tle Paul,' and that a German professor of theology could 
afirm that he had lived to his fifteenth or sixteenth year 
without having seen any person who believed in the 
Bible,2 he begins to understand how seriously the ration- 
alistic spirit of the times had colored the thinking of 
those within, as well as outside, the Church. 

At about the time of the end of World War I there 
came to be a change in the theological climate, how- 
ever. The old leaders of theological thought, Ritschl, 
Hermann, Harnack, Troeltsch and others, were sup- 
planted by men whose message was radically different. 
In commenting on this change Paul Tillich has written, 
“When Harnack spoke in 1923, three years before his 
own death,)at Troeltsch’s funeral, the first earthquake of 
the world to which both men belonged had already 
happened. They died in an atmosphere strange to that in 
which they had lived for the most part of their lives. 
And it seems that in Europe neo-Protestantism (by which 
Tillich means theological liberalism—M.E.O.) died with 
them.” That which had taken its place was a theology 
which sought to declare the Kerygma of historic Chris- 
tianity as found in the Bible. At Basel there are scholars 
who have had a significant share in this rediscovery of 
the uniqueness of the gospel. The mere mention of such 
names as Karl Barth and Eduard Thurneysen, Walther 
Eichrodt and Oscar Cullmann is witness to that fact. The 
latter two are Biblical scholars, unsurpassed in their re- 
spective fields of Old and New Testament studies, whose 
chief concern is to recover the biblical message and let 
it speak to us. Through his biblical preaching at Basel’s 
historic Miinsterkirche and his classroom lectures in 
homiletics on the theological faculty Thurneysen, now 
close to retirement, has been a great influence for good 


throughout the four decades of his ministerial career. 
His published sermons and other writings+ help to 
spread his influence. The best-known of the quartet, 
however, is Karl Barth whose name is a reminder to 
every student of theology that things have been happen- 
ing in the theological world in our day and that it is no 
longer easy within the Church to dismiss the claims of 
Christianity to uniqueness. 

Already before the end of World War I Barth had 
spoken sharply of the need for a reformation of the 
teaching and preaching of the Church. He did not be- 
come widely known, however, until the publication in 
1919 of his Commentary on Romans which, as someone 
has said, is neither a commentary nor a system but a 
prophetic call to a recognition of God as God and the 
reality of revelation. Having served first at three German 
universities, Barth has been at Basel ever since he was 
driven from his chair at Bonn by the Nazis two decades 
ago. His influence has been vast through his writings, 
addresses and teaching. His voluminous writings include 
a large number of essays and addresses, a few pastoral 
letters, a number of monographs on theological themes, 
and the Kirchliche Dogmatik. The Dogmatik already 
comprises eight large volumes with some 6,200 pages 
and the end is not yet! His addresses, some of the early 
ones of which perhaps best show the genesis of the new 
movement, were delivered, we are told, with prophetic 
power. But it is in the classroom that he is at his best 
and it is through his lectures and his other contacts with 
his students that his greatest influence is felt, in the opin- 
ion of this observer. Friendly by nature, Barth obviously 
enjoys work with students. As was true of his teacher, 
Hermann of Marburg, who, so I am told, so enjoyed his 
contacts with students that he would take long walks 
with them after lectures to continue a discussion of the 
subject, Barth enjoys going “the extra mile” with those 
who hear his lectures. Last semester English and French 
theological discussion groups of about a dozen students 
each met with him evenings and it was my good fortune 
to meet with the English group in his home a number 
of times. Barth’s popularity with his students is great. 
We would hazard the guess that some of his students 
feel such admiration and affection for him that their 
critical judgment might even be affected! 

With such a core of teachers there will not be unani- 
niity in all matters (witness the difference between Barth 
and Cullmann on the concept of time or infant baptism) 
but there is complete agreement on the central commit- 
ment, that revelation is an unique phenomenon which it 
is the theologian’s task to interpret no matter what may 
be his specialized field of study or whether he labors in 
the classroom or pulpit and parish. 

II 

The place where we shall tarry next is at Géttingen, in 
Central Germany, where a vigorous Lutheranism has 
claimed the loyalties of the people. There is at Gottingen 
today one of the strongest theological faculties in Ger- 
many and some 550 theological students. One of the rea- 
sons that Gottingen is a place of interest to persons in 
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the Reformed Churches is that it was here that a new 
chair for Reformed theology was founded in 1921 during 
the first years of the revival of Continental theology. 
One recalls that the Reformed Church was established in 
Germany during the sixteenth century and he assumes 
that there were numerous theological chairs established 
to perpetuate and teach the doctrines of that branch of 
the Church. His assumption is correct but the fact is that 
the Enlightenment and the ensuing rationalism and lib- 
eralism were hard on the Reformed Church so that dur- 
ing the nineteenth century alone hundreds of its con- 
gregations were lost and only one chair of Reformed 
theology remained in the universities, that at Erlangen.¢ 
The creation of the new chair at Gottingen signalized 
the beginning of better things and the call to fill it was 
issued to a young Swiss pastor who had been disturbing 
the placid theological waters. Karl Barth accepted the 
call and Géttingen became a center of great interest in 
the theological world. Today that chair is occupied by 
Otto Weber, a scholar who; in his studies, rediscovered 
Calvin and has drunk deeply at the wells dug by him. 
Professor Weber has edited a new edition of Calvin's 
Institutes and, with others, some of the Reformer’s com- 
mentaries and sermons on the Old Testament. He has 
also made the summary of Barth’s Dogmatik which, as 
Barth himself acknowledges in the Foreword, was no 
light task, and has written om a variety of theological 
themes. In the few, short weeks—too few and too 
short—that we spent in Géttingen, and from other con- 
tacts made during the summer, we received the impres- 
sion that Weber effectively sets before his students the 
significance of historic Calvinism and that he is a living 
example in the German theological world, where the 
Calvinist faith has always run second to Lutheranism, of 
the vitality of the Reformed tradition. 

But there are other outstanding scholars at Gottingen 
and I shall mention the names of two of them since I 
heard them also. They are Ernst Wolf and Joachim Jere- 
mias. In the latter Gottingen has a New Testament 
scholar who, in the opinion of competent critics, is one 
of the best. Professor Wolf, the dean of the theological 
faculty, has been referred to as both a Lutheran and a 
Reformed churchman. And, on the basis of other in- 
formation, I believe that it is fair to say that in this 
church historian one sees personified a phenomenon 
which is peculiar to Germany. I speak of the attempt to 
make a synthesis of the Lutheran and the Reformed 
faith. While a rising emphasis on confessionalism has 
driven some of each ecclesiastical camp farther behind 
their respective creedal fortifications, others have felt 
that a combination of the best in each tradition is possi- 
ble and preferable, basing everything on the Word of 
God. Wolf is representative of that frame of mind. The 
same is seen very clearly in the symposium Bekennende 
Kirche? dedicated to Pastor Niemdller on his sixtieth 
birthday. Although Nieméller and the majority of au- 
thors of the essays are Lutheran by confession, one does 
not find in this volume a confessionalism which is in 
any way antipathetic to the Reformed tradition. Rather 
there are contributions from Reformed scholars who, 
with their Lutheran brethren, are one in their interest in 
building a confessing and evangelical Church of Jesus 
Christ. One essay, written by a Lutheran, Helmut Goll- 
witzer, professor at Bonn, bears the title, ‘Shall We To- 


day Be Lutheran or Reformed?” In his treatment Goll- 
witzer sets forth the thesis that true sons of Luther and 
Calvin should not set up their Tradition (spelled with a 
capital) as a law for themselves and others, but rather, 
with the Reformation, subject their Tradition to Scrip- 
ture and be better students of Scripture than of either 
Tradition. He states that in some choices which the 
strong proponent of an exclusive either-or confessional- 
ism is forced to make, such as, e.g., Calvin’s Christology 
with its localization of Christ’s body in heaven or Luth- 
et’s doctrine of the ubiquity of the body, most of his 
colleagues would answer negatively: far keine von bei- 
den!s 

Perhaps one reason that Lutheran and Reformed 
brethren can live together in Christian fellowship at 
G6ttingen is the fine quality of Christian spirit which 
seemed to me to prevail there. There were many evi- 
dences of inward piety of which daily Andacht, or wor- 
ship, early each morning in the S#ft in which I lived 
with some forty-seven students is but one. 

Ill 

There is an interesting anecdote related in the Pre- 
face to Auguste Lecerf’s An Introduction to Reformed 
Dogmatics.® In 1930 a visitor knocked at Professor Le- 
cerf’s door and introduced himself with the words, 
“Some friends of mine, hearing that I was passing 
through Paris, have advised me to come and see you. 
Professor Lecerf is a unique personality, they say; he is 
in fact the last of the Calvinists and when he dies the 
type will be extinct. So whatever happens, do not fail to 
pay him a visit.” 

A week at the Faculte de Theologie Protestante de 
Montpellier in southern France this summer would have 
been evidence to anyone needing it that the species is 
still very much alive. For at Montpellier there was an 
international Calvinistic congress at which there was a 
goodly number of descendants of the Huguenots as well 
as Reformed people from other lands. That week gave 
us opportunity to look into a small part of the life of the 
Reformed Church of France as well as to fraternize with 
a cosmopolitan group and to meet brethren from diverse 
places. 

There was a time in French history when the Hugue- 
nots numbered in the neighborhood of two millions. 
Their descendants today are concentrated mainly in 
L’Eglise Reformee de France which has an inclusive 
membership of 350,000 persons in its 535 parishes. That 
Church is the result of a merger in 1938 of Reformed, 
Liberal, Barthian, and Methodist groups of Protestants 
in France with the Reformed people in the predomi- 
nance. One section of Reformed congregations stayed 
out of that union and calls itself L’Eglise Reformee 
Evangelique Independente and has its own theological 
school at Aix-en-Provence. Students for the larger, 
union Church receive their theological training at Paris, 
Strasbourg and Montpellier with only Montpellier repre- 
senting exclusively Reformed Christianity. Professors 
Wilhelm Vischer and Jean Cadier of the host school, 
present at the conference, are its best-known faculty 
members while Pierre Ch.Marcel, author and pastor of 
the largest French Reformed congregation, located just 
outside Paris, was conference secretary. 

One could not help feeling the cosmopolitan nature 
of the Reformed faith at this gathering. There were per- 
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sons representing the older Reformed Churches of the 
various European countries where they are found — 
France, the Netherlands, Germany, Switzerland, Hun- 
gary, America, England and Scotland—as well as the 
newer Churches of South Africa, Indonesia and even 
Spain, Italy and Portugal with a — of other 
laces. Attendance at the sessions of such an assembly 
and the extra-curricular contacts that one makes give 
him an appreciation for the ecumenical nature of The 
Church Pe Jesus Christ Reformed According to the Word 
of God and the stimulus and encouragement for greater 
effort as he labors in that part of God’s kingdom. 
IV 
There is one other educational center which I desire 
to mention for, although my visit there was brief, con- 
sisting of no more than a few days, it has been and is a 
place of great significance in the life of the Reformed 
Church in the Netherlands. Utrecht University is one 
of the old Dutch schools and today it trains more min- 
isters for the Reformed Church than any other theologi- 
cal faculty. In the days of extreme rationalism in the last 
century men at Utrecht fought for evangelical Christian- 
ity. And in the last great development in the Neder- 
landse Hervormde Kerk, the adoption of the new church 
order on May 1, 1951, a Utrecht professor, A. A. Van 
Ruler, was one of those whose pen was most active in 
its behalf. Theological professors at Utrecht, unlike many 
of their kind in the European world of the last cen- 
tury, continue to have an interest in the Church as well 
as in their special fields of study. And the men to whom 
I spoke were happy over Church developments. As I had 
heard from Pierre Ch.Marcel, that the French Church 
was more biblical today than it had been twenty years 
ago, in Utrecht I heard similar statements about the 
Dutch Church. One professor stated that the ‘‘free-think- 
ers’ were now a small minority with a negligible influ- 
ence in the courts of the Church. The high-light of the 
visit at Utrecht was fellowship with Dr. W. C. Van 
Unnik, professor of New Testament, whose scholarship 
and hospitality one does not soon forget. A friend of 
Jeremias of Géttingen, like his German colleague, Pro- 
fessor Van Unnik is much respected and exercises a 
wide influence in circles of New Testament scholarship. 
In concluding this paper with a few observations I 
mention first the good, biblical preaching which I heard 
at every service I attended with only one exception. In 
Switzerland, Germany, France, the Netherlands, and in 
Vienna where, to my surprise, I found a flourishing Re- 
formed congregation, the men who stood in the pulpit, 
at least when I attended worship, expounded the Word 
of God. 


Secondly, I was much impressed with the theological 
vigor evident at the places which I visited. If in the last 
century theology was ashamed of its own name, as Ba- 
vinck wrote, that day is long since past. Theology is 
theology in Europe, not some counterfeit substitute, and 
the published evidences of scholarship in this “queen of 
the sciences” are great indeed. 

Thirdly, I heard and read much about Professor Ru- 
dolph Bultmann whose demythologization of Scripture 
has caused such a stir. Everything that I happened to 
hear and read was adversely critical of the views of the 
Marburg scholar. Without further comment on this 
matter I mention only the word of one Géttingen pro- 
fesor who said that, although liberalism is dead on the 
Continent today, there is danger that a new wave of 
theological liberalism will rise because of Bultmann’s 
thinking and writing. Bultmann himself is pious in spite 
of his radicalism, I was told, but many of his disciples 
have his critical views on the Bible without his piety. 
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Roman Catholicism and Tradition 


GLEN O. PETERMAN 


The consciousness of tradition as an influence in 
determining the Church’s life is becoming stronger in 
Protestantism. The Protestant position toward tradition 
previous to our time was mainly negative, that is, a 
reaction to Catholicism, whether the latter be considered 
in its eastern or western forms. With the ecumenical 
movement, however, has arisen a consciousness of the 


need for a fresh investigation of the relationship be- 
tween the Bible, tradition and the Church. The primary 
purpose of this article is to discuss the Roman Catholic 
idea of tradition. But it is hoped that it will be of some 
help to us as Protestants in formulating a more con- 
structive attitude toward the great mass of traditions 
which lie in the Church’s past. 
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I 

At the fourth session of the Council of Trent on 
April 8, 1564, a decree was passed regarding the 
authority for faith and practice in the Roman Catholic 
Church. In essence, Scripture and tradition were _— 
as normative on equal grounds. The decree state 

[The Synod] following the examples of the orthodox 
Fathers, receives and venerates with an equal affection of 
piety and reverence, all of the books both of the Old and 
New Testaments. . . as also the said traditions. . . as 
having been dictated either by Christ’s own word of mouth 
or by the Catholic Church by a continuous succession. 

In 1564, Pope Pius IV, to meet the requirements of 
the Council of Trent, prescribed the Tridentine Pro- 
fession of Faith to be used in the ordination of a priest. 
The candidate was required to say, “I most steadfastly 
admit and embrace apostolic and ecclesiastic traditions 
and all other institutions of the same Church. I also 
admit the holy Scriptures.’’2 

The Vatican Council of 1870 repeated in almost pre- 
cisely the same words the decree passed at the Council 
of Trent, saying it was the faith of the whole Church, 
and laid down, that “ ... All those things are to be 
believed which are contained in the Word of God 
written or handed down.’’3 

This doctrine of the authority of tradition has re- 
mained unchanged until the present day. The Baltimore 
Catechism, published in 1949, teaches that we can know 
God by reason, by revelation, and by the traditions 
which God has revealed to us.4 It then defines tradi- 
tions as “The unwritten word of God, handed down by 
word of mouth . . . and preserved until the present 
day.”s Appended to the catechism is a statement de- 
claring that the only source of this tradition is in the 
Roman Catholic church. “We can know the meaning 
of the doctrines contained in the Bible and in Divine 
Traditions from the Catholic Church.’’¢ All other man- 
uals of Catholic doctrine also state this same Tridentine 
principle. 

But the councils held in Trent and at the Vatican 
found it necessary also to define what they meant by 
traditions. To them, they were a body of obligatory and 
divine teachings not explicitly stated in the New Testa- 
ment but communicated orally and handed down, as it 
were, from mouth to mouth. These traditions Cardinal 
Bellarmine divided into three different classes: 1) Tradi- 
tions given by Christ to the Apostles and not recorded 
in the Gospels; 2) Traditions originating with the 
Apostles under guidance of the Holy Spirit and not 
found in the Epistles; and 3) Church usages which have 
come to be regarded as law in the Roman church.” Just 
what these traditions are is not definite. At the Council 
of Trent, a proposal was offered to make a list of these 
apostolic and ecclesiastical traditions, but the proposal 
was rejected on the ground that, if made, the list would 
be a binding force on the church thereafter. 

Such are the statements of the doctrine from their own 
sources. In essence, these sources apparently give an 
equal place of authority to both the written Word of 
God and the unwritten traditions. 


That there was an oral Gospel in the first Christian 
century is certainly not to be disputed. When Paul 
preached the Gospel to the Ephesians, his words were 
the unwritten Word of God. Paul preached the Word 
of God on Mars Hill, to the Christians in Galatia, at 


Corinth, and wherever he went. But, to be sure, all that 
Paul said on these occasions was not written down. 
There were undoubtedly things which Paul said to 
Christians wherever he went that did not find their way 
into his Epistles. This fact is true not only of Paul, but 
also of Peter, John,' Matthew, and all of those who 
received Christ’s commission to preach the Gospel to all 
nations. But to say that things necessary for us to know 
today were not contained in the New Testament writings, 
or to say that essentials were deliberately omitted tor 
reasons of secrecy is certainly different from admitting 
the existence of an oral Gospel. 

As proof of the fact that the Gospel at one time 
existed in an oral form, we may notice Paul’s First 
Epistle to the Thessalonians. Here Paul is reflecting on 
his previous visit with them. “And we also thank God 
constantly for this, that when you received the word of 
God which you heard from us, you accepted it not as 
the word of men but as what it really is, the word of 
God, which is at work in you believers” (2:13). In 
this connection also, in Paul’s second letter to them, he 
says, “So then, brethren, stand firm and hold to the 
traditions which you were taught by us, either by word 
of mouth or by letter” (2:15). 

These and other passages of Scripture, (Matthew 
28:19; Mark 16:15; Luke 10:6; Acts 4:31; Romans 
10:8-14; Colossians 1:23) the Roman Catholic theolo- 
gians quote in their support of the authority of un- 
written traditions. Whether or not there was an oral 
Gospel in the first century is not the point of dispute. 
The point is, was there anything in this oral Gospel 
which had not been included in the written Gospel? And 
if so, is it possible that this unwritten Gospel could 
have been handed down in an unadulterated form 
through the centuries? The Catholics say that there were 
essential elements not included in the written Gospel 
and then advance the doctrine of the infallibility of the 
Church as a sufficient guarantee that this tradition has 
been maintained throughout the centuries without di- 
minution, addition, error or perversion. 

Though the oral Gospel came to a close at the end 
of the apostolic age, we find that the early church fathers 
made frequent use of “tradition.” In combating the 
gnostic heresy of the second and third centuries, the 
anti-gnostic fathers appealed to tradition as much as, if 
not more than, Scripture itself. Irenaeus in his letter 
against heresy says, ‘Those who wish to discern the 
truth may observe the apostolic tradition made manifest 
in every church throughout the world.”* He then pro- 
ceeds to list the churches that are included in this 
apostolic tradition, considering all those as apostolic 
wherever one of the twelve apostles has established a 
church and appointed a bishop. On equal grounds with 
this tradition, Irenaeus also quotes Scripture against the 
gnostics and finally concludes that, ‘Thus it comes about 
that they now agree neither with Scripture, nor with 
tradition.”® Similarly, Clement of Alexandria, Cyprian, 
Tertullian and others use tradition to buttress Scripture 
against the heresies of the day. The implication, of 
course, is that the heretics could make no such claim to 
tradition. 

The first clear definition of tradition as used in these 
early centuries appears in Vincent of Lerins of the fifth 
century. Genuine tradition, according to Vincent, is 
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that which has in its favor universality, antiquity, and 
common consent. “In the Catholic Church itself all 
possible care should be taken that we hold that faith 
which has been believed everywhere, always, and by 
all.” 10 

During the middle ages the idea of the independent 
authority of tradition grew to final fruition. Thomas 
Aquinas seems to have used indiscriminately and un- 
critically any passage from any of the fathers as equal 
authority for purpose of argument with a passage of 
Scripture. Thus, by the thirteenth century, this idea 
solidified and was later stated at the Council of Trent. 

About a century after the death of Thomas Aquinas, 
the first open objections to this rule of authority were 
voiced by Wyclif, Huss and Savanarola. These men, 
known as the “Reformers before the Reformation,” 
bore a worthy testimony that the authority of Scripture 
is superior to all human authority in the Church, a testi- 
mony for which they were willing to die, and to which 
the world, at a more favorable time, was ready to listen. 
Putting these men to the flame did not destroy the feel- 
ing of antipathy to the Roman rule of faith. For, soon to 
follow was Martin Luther, and the Reformation broke 
into a movement which all the papal bulls from Rome 
could not abate. 

The practice of selling indulgences raised the question 
in Luther’s mind as to the right of papal authority. Along 
with this went Luther’s lack of the assurance of salva- 
tion. Thrusting himself upon the Scriptures, he found 
that which he sought and came to the conviction of the 
sole authority of Scripture. Against Prietias, Luther af- 
firmed that the Pope was a man and could err. At Augs- 
burg, confronting Cajetan, the accused “‘heretic’’ became 
convinced that the papal directives have at times con- 
tained errors. And finally, at the Leipzig Disputation in 
1519, the last of the medieval authorities was thrown 
aside by Luther. The Scriptures, understood in the light 
of his own Christian conscience, had become for Luther 
the sole matter of faith and practice. He had learned to 
defend himself against all human authorities and tra- 
ditions. 

All the other Reformers of great importance fol- 
lowed this Lutheran principle, and the Roman Catholics 
found it necessary to define once and for all the rule of 
faith for the church. This they did at the Council of 
Trent in 1564. The proceedings of this council, and es- 
pecially the proceedings of the fourth session on April 
8, were far from unanimous agreements. As to the canon 
of Scripture, some proposed to publish a twofold list, 
distinguishing the canonical from the non-canonical, or 
the apocryphal. It has been said that there was so 
much clamor on this proposal that it was necessary 
for the fathers to give their votes one by one, and 
to number them as they were received. The opinion 
of Santa Croce finally won out, and it was agreed to 
receive as divinely inspired all the books commonly 
found in the Vulgate, notwithstanding the known declar- 
ations of Jerome that he did not regard the apocryphal 
books as canonical.1! 

Respecting traditions, there were as many different 
opinions as there were delegates at the Council. Some 
went so far as to say that Scripture itself rested on tra- 
ditions. Others emphatically stated that tradition could 
only be used to interpret Scripture. When the proposal 


was considered that Scripture and tradition should be 
“regarded with equal veneration of piety,” many of the 
delegates vigorously objected on the grounds that Scrip- 
ture must be regarded above tradition. Against these m3 
jectors there arose such a tumult, and emotion was so 
strained, that they deemed it wise to concede for the 
sake of unity. The dissenting bishops were ordered to 
apologize to the whole venerable assembly.12 

So the Council of Trent concluded once and for all 
that Scripture and tradition are to be regarded with an 
equal amount of veneration and piety. Whether the 
Council was justified in its decision is open to serious 
question. 


Ill 

To the claim that traditions are commended in the 
New Testament this reply may be offered. Our Lord 
himself placed tradition over against the written Old 
Testament and said that by their traditions the Phari- 
sees and Scribes made the word of God of none effect 
(Mark 7:7-13). At the time of Christ, the revealed 
religion of the Hebrews had been so altered as to make 
it almost unrecognizable. It is against the practice of 
giving tradition authority beside the written Scripture 
that Jesus objects. When Paul urges the Christians of 
Thessalonica to “hold to the traditions which you were 
taught by us,” it is pure conjecture to suppose that these 
teachings were never written in Paul’s letters to them. 
But even granted that Paul was referring to his oral 
teachings, there is no proof that any organization can 
have those oral teachings in an uncorrupted form today. 
It seems much more plausible to assume that anything 
worth preserving in the Church was soon written down. 

Very closely tied in with this is the Roman Catho- 
lic idea of apostolic succession. The Catholic claim is 
that before Peter died at Rome, he handed over his 
apostolic authority to his succeeding bishop. This bishop 
handed the authority to his successor and so on until 
the present day. This belief stems from a misconception 
of the office of apostleship. Paul almost always begins 
his letters with a defence of his apostleship. Since he 
was not one of the chosen Twelve, one of the most 
frequent attacks against Paul’s person by the Judaizers 
was the fact that he had no authority. But Paul, recog- 
nizing that the office of apostle is a divinely-conferred 
office, speaks of himself as an apostle, called by 
the will of God. It was not his own choice, nor the 
choice of another man, but a special divine call that 
established Paul’s authority. Thus, by New Testament 
understanding, there could be no apostolic succession, 
because it was a purely individual, divinely-called,, office, 
and the office ended with the person. Thus it could well 
be that there were things of inspired value that Paul 
delivered to the churches of Asia and elsewhere, yet this 
gave no authority for any other to pass this on as in- 
spired since only Paul with the other Twelve could lay 
claim to this apostleship. 

But what can be said for the fact that the early church 
fathers used tradition in their anti-heresy writings? To 
be sure, they used them; but if anyone might validly 
appeal to tradition, they might because they were only 
a few generations from the source, and it really was not 
a tradition such as Rome holds today. The Gnostics had 
Scripture before them as well as did the anti-Gnostics. 
The heresies arose, not because they did not have Scrip- 
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ture, but because of a misinterpretation of the Scripture 
they had. Thus, Irenaeus, Tertullian, and other Anti- 
Gnostics call in tradition to —— their interpretation 
of Scripture, not as an equal and independent authority. 

From the early Christian beginnings down to Augus- 
tine and Chrysostom, Christian writers regarded the 
apostolic writings as sufficient as regarding the essentials 
of salvation. Luke affirms this very distinctly in the open- 
ing words of his Gospel. John states that his purpose in 
writing was that men might believe that Jesus was the 
Son of God and that believing they might have life 
through his name (20:31). Though the anti-Gnostics 
resorted to tradition, they made distinctions between 
them. Tertullian pronounced the custom of fasting and 
kneeling on the Lord’s day as unlawful because there 
were no written Scripture grounds for these observances. ‘3 
These are the words of Irenaeus, ““We have heard the 
plan of our salvation from them through whom the Gos- 
pel has come down to us which they at one time pro- 
claimed in public and at a later time, handed down to 
us in the Scriptures.”'4 Later writers took the same posi- 
tion of the sufficiency of Scripture. So Augustine wrote, 
“For purpose of instruction, the written Scriptures are 
necessary.”'5 Vincent of Lerins, giving a complete defi- 
nition of tradition said that the canon of Scripture is 
complete and “of itself sufficient and more than sufficient 
for all things.”'* So we conclude that on the basis of 
their testimony, there was a valid use of tradition, that is, 
that it was used by the early Christian writers only as an 
aid to the correct interpretation of Scripture, not as an 
independent authority. This rule prevailed in the early 
church until the time of Thomas Aquinas who used both 
Scripture and tradition indiscriminately and on equal 
authority. 

But even granted that apostolic traditions have an 
equal authority with that of Scripture, Rome still errs in 
claiming that only she has this apostolic tradition in her 
possession. The early fathers recognized the authority of 
all churches of the first century. Irenaeus, in combatting 
heresies showed that in every church there had been 
apostolic succession, listing Smyrna, Ephesus, and Philip- 
pi, along with Rome.'7 Calvin well pointed out the errors 
of Rome on her doctrine of apostolic succession by mak- 
ing it plain that Rome did not recognize the church at 
Alexandria, Ephesus, Jerusalem, Antioch and others, and 
concluded, ‘It follows, therefore, that their plea of unin- 
terrupted succession is a vain prtence.”1® When Rome 
claims that only she has the unbroken chain of tradition, 
she already departs from the definition of Vincent of 
Lerins that a doctrine must have been held ‘always, ev- 
erywhere, and by 

Thus, by means of the principle of the authority of 
unwritten traditions, new doctrines can constantly be 
added to the body of truth by the church which is the 
organ of revelation. This was the case with the proclama- 
tion of the Immaculate Conception of Mary in 1854, the 
dogma of Papal Infallibility in 1870, and the dogma of 
the Ascension of Mary in 1950. 

The Roman doctrine of tradition and the use made of 
it in the Catholic interpretation of the New Testament 
Scriptures violates the true character of tradition as his- 
torical documents by precluding the application to them 
of the accredited canons of all historical investigation. 
The Council of the Vatican of 1870 stated, 
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. . . and therefore that it is permitted to no one to inter. 

pret the Sacred Scripture contrary to this sense, nor, like. 

wi_2 contrary to the unanimous consent of the Fathers.2z0 
This claim that only Rome can use and interpret Scrip- 
ture is a blind determination on her part to prohibit 
Scripture from being used effectively against her. Thus, 
Rome has built around herself a seemingly impregnable 
wall of authority. 

IV 

It is beyond the scope of this article to discuss Ortho- 
doxy in as detailed a study as Romanism. Suffice it to 
point out the basic differences between these two forms 
of Catholicity. According to the Orthodox Church, the 
divine revelation is complete. No new revelations arg 
received by the Church and consequently, no new dog- 
mas are ever formulated. As has been pointed out, the 
Roman Catholics hold to a more dynamic conception of 
tradition which grows both in form and content. In this 
respect the Eastern Catholics are much closer to the 
definition of Vincent of Lerins. Another difference is 
noted in respect to the idea of infallibility. The Ortho- 
dox church holds to the doctrine of an infallible church 
whereas Western Catholicism holds to an infallible pope. 
The pope stands above the Church and the bishops are 
only his instruments. 

Though the scope of tradition in Orthodoxy is less 
than that of the Roman Catholic church, their reasons for 
holding an equal authority for both Scripture and tra- 
dition are practically identical. The criticisms leveled 
against the position held by Romanism are also quite ap- 
plicable to the position held by Eastern Orthodoxy. 
Their claim that only they have access to traditions be- 
cause only they are the pure church excludes anyone out- 
side from making an objective study of them. 

In conclusion, then, what can be said for our own 
position regarding the rich heritage and mass of tradi- 
tions which we have in our past? As Protestants we 
boast of freedom from tradition but in this we may be 
partly deceiving ourselves. Even though the Church 
makes great boast of being emancipated from tradition, 
yet that freedom is an illusion unless it be realized how 
limited the area is in which that freedom is possible. 
Often this freedom is most lacking in the area where it 
should be most exercised, that is, in Biblical interpreta- 
tion. If we as Protestants hold to the authority of 
Scripture over tradition then we are falling into error 
when we permit our dogmatic presuppositions, handed 
to us by tradition, to be our sole guide in interpreting 
that which should give us our doctrine in the first place. 
The criticism that Romanism or Orthodoxy puts the 
word of man in the place of the Word of God is a 
criticism against which all Protestants should constantly 
be on guard. 
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Book Reviews 


Commentary on the First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
by F. W. Grosheide, Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, 1953. Pp. 415. $5.00. 

The Epistle of Paul to the Churches of Galatia, by 
Herman N. Ridderbos, Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerd- 
mans Publishing Company, 1953. Pp. 238. $3.50. 

These titles mark the appearance of two more volumes of 
the New International Commentary on the New Testament. 
The first is the work of F. W. Grosheide, who has been a 
professor in the theological faculty of the Free University of 
Amsterdam since 1912. As a teacher who has passed his 70th 
birthday, he brings to bear on this epistle the powers of mature 
scholarship. Immediately striking in his Corinthian study is the 
unusual brevity of the “Introduction.” Within the confines of 
six pages, the author deals with the matters of background, 
provenance, character, and content. Although this may cause 
head shaking in some circles, Professor Grosheide will likely 
endear himself to ministers who have begrudged the first third 
of their commentaries to introductory details. 

One of the commendable features of this study is the attempt 
to see an underlying unity amid the diverse subject matter of 
the Apostle. In combating the ‘‘lasciviousness, spiritual pride 
and abuse of Christian liberty’’ at Corinth, Paul expounds the 
true character of Christian freedom. “Christian liberty is 
exousia (authority, right). It cannot be the rule for a Chris- 
tian’s behavior, nor does it tell him how he should act. The 
life of the believer must be ruled by the principle of love” 
(p. 16). Paul’s application of this rule of love over Christian 
liberty, to the problems at Corinth, constitutes for Professor 
Grosheide the one main line running through the whole epistle. 
A fine grasp of Christian liberty according to Paul is displayed 
in the comment on 6:12, “It should therefore never be forgot- 
ten that it is the Christian standing under the command of his 
Lord who says: all things are lawful to me. If the Christian 
is free to do all things, he is not by the same token free to sin. 
Because the Christian bows before his God he will under no 
circumstance do what is in itself forbidden to him’ (p. 145). 
The Corinthians mistakenly forgot “that to possess the right to 
do all things is not the same as doing all things” (p. 146). 

The sixteen chapters of the exposition correspond to the 
chapters of the epistle. The commentary is not only verse by 
verse, but commonly word by word. This detailed treatment, 
together with notes on special problems, manifests a love and 
respect for the word of God combined with an impressive 
amount of labor and research. The reader feels assured that 
the full content of each chapter and verse has been set forth, 
although occasionally at the price of losing something of the 
progress and sweep of Paul’s thought. 

The illuminating exposition which often characterizes the 
work may be illustrated by citing comments on the difference 
between the milk and meat of 3:2. Feeding with milk “is ap- 
proximately the same as the preaching to those who are natural, 
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i.e., a preaching with contents identical with other preaching 
but aimed especially at calling souls to surrender themselves to 
God; in other words: missionary preaching . . . . Meat is the 
symbol of a preaching to convinced Christians in which it is 
possible to unfold the full richness, the magnificence of the 
gospel” (p. 79). 

Issue may be taken with Professor Grosheide concerning his 
position on the seriousness of the quarrels at Corinth and the 
significance of their origin. He suggests that the quarrels were 
of little importance to Paul and that they alarmed and troubled 
him “especially because their cause was such a trivial one”’ 
(p. 41). This position may be challenged by the fact that these 
quarrels were symptomatic of a basic trouble at Corinth, name- 
ly, excessive individualism and human pride. The plain truths 
of Paul’s crucifixion-resurrection gospel were in danger of being 
recast in the mold of a man-made, man-controlled religion. 
Over against these growing tendencies in Corinth of pride and 
individualism, Paul placed the great idea that Christ alone 
must reign. 

Concerning the volume by Herman N. Ridderbos, it is inter- 
esting to note that he specialized under Professor F. W. Gros- 
heide at the Free University of Amsterdam. Ridderbos is 
presently professor of New Testament studies in the Kampen 
Theological School of the Reformed Churches of the Nether- 
lands. 

The main body of the commentary is preceded by a section 
in which Professor Ridderbos deals briefly (pp. 13-36) with 
matters of Introduction. Regarding the letter’s occasion and 
purpose, he holds “to the traditional view that Paul is here 
combatting a Judaistic Christianity which had infiltrated the 
churches of Galatia from without, in an attempt to cut off the 
effect of Paul’s work and to supplant it by the Judaizing inter- 
pretation of Christianity” (p. 18). The most debatable problem 
of Galatians concerns the identity of the churches addressed, 
for upon the determination of their locality depend both the 
date of the letter and its historical connection with the life 
of Paul. The traditional view, represented forcefully by Bishop 
Lightfoot, held that Paul was addressing the inhabitants of 
ethnographic Galatia, the ancient kingdom in the north whose 
chief cities were Ancyra, Pessinus, and Tavium. Some fifty 
years ago, Sir William Ramsay challenged this view, arguing 
that the recipients of the letter were the people living in the 
southern part of the Roman province of Galatia, whose chief 
cities, Pisidian Antioch, Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe, held a 
prominent place in Paul’s first missionary journey. Thus in the 
past fifty years, scholars have become North or South Galatian- 
ists depending upon whether they felt Paul used the word 
“Galatia” ethnographically or politically. Among the more 
recent commentators on the letter, Burton, Blunt, and Duncan 
have lined up behind Ramsay. They are now joined by Profes- 
sor Ridderbos who regards Galatians as a pastoral missive from 
the pen of the Apostle Paul written, probably, from Corinth in 
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50 or 51, and addressed to the churches whose establishment 
is described in Acts 13 and 14. 

In his exposition, Professor Ridderbos treats the epistle under 
three main sections. The first concerns itself with Paul’s defense 
of his apostolic qualifications; the second sets forth the material 
difference between the gospel and the Judaistic heresy with an 
emphasis on the believer’s freedom from the law; the third 
deals with the new life through the Holy Spirit. The exposition 
takes the form of a verse by verse commentary with frequent 
notes on special problems. For example, in the course of 
expositing 2:1, the author presents a solid discussion per- 
taining to the identity of Paul’s Jerusalem visit mentioned in 
that verse. These notes add much to the value and usefulness 
of the volume. 

In a study of Galatians it is inevitable that much of the 
discussion should center around the concepts of law and gospel 
(or promise), and the difference between them. Avoiding the 
pitfall of an absolute antithesis, Professor Ridderbos points 
out that Paul always regarded the law as a holy thing. The 
law’s demands correctly express the will of God, but its in- 
adequacy stems from the fact that it is in no position to em- 
power man to fulfill what it demands of him. “The law is 
not a quickening power, as is the promise. The promise, on 
the contrary, is not word, merely, but also, deed, power, Spirit” 
(p. 141). In discussing the atonement, the author displays 
the same sound judgment. While stoutly maintaining its sub- 
stitutionary nature, he refrains from omniscience, pointing out 
that its character is not that of a neat transaction, but rather 
“is a mystery of salvation in which is manifested the integrity 
of God’s justice and His grace and the deep bonds of unity 
between Christ and His own” (p. 127). 

These commentaries fulfill the promise of the series to recog- 
nize the Bible as the word of God and to give that word the 
right of way at all times. Their theology is biblical and Re- 
formed. One gains the impression that while reaffirming the 
best of the past, these men have enriched their heritage with 
the advances of recent biblical research. Both volumes repre- 
sent a degree of scholarship which will not only make them the 
valued tools of conservative students, but also gain for them 
a‘hearing wherever the New Testament is studied. 

— James I. Cook. 


God’s Word in Man’s Language, by Eugene A. 
Nida, New York: Harper & Brothers, 1952. Pp. 177. 
$2.50. 

This mforming, fresh and fascinating book was written by 
Doctor Eugene A. Nida, secretary for translations of the Am- 
erican Bible ‘Society. Out of his rich knowledge of languages 
and experience with translations and translators of the Bible, 
the author presents in a lucid and interesting manner the tre- 
mendous task of translating the Word into the vernacular of 
hundreds of languages and dialects. 

His purpose is stated in the preface in the words, “In the 
preparation of this book we have sought to share with others 
the spiritual thrills which have been ours as we have seen the 
unfolding of this strategic part of the missionary’s ministry” 
(p. 9). He unfolds and develops his purpose in twelve chap- 
ters, each of which has its own thrust pointing to the primary 
aim of all translation work of “presenting Jesus by the written 
Word, that by the Spirit of God men may have faith in the 
Living Word” (p. 27). 

The Bible or some portions of it have been translated into 
and published in 1,034 languages. There are at least another 
thousand languages and dialects in the world which have ab- 
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solutely nothing of the Word of God; the total number of 
people involved, says the author, is fully equal to the popula. 
tion of the United States. This presents a real challenge of an 
unfinished task to missionary personnel and to the Christian 
forces. From the languages into which the Scriptures have been 
translated the writer refers to and quotes translations of no 
less than 146. 

To translate the Scriptures is a necessary, yet a most diffi- 
cult task within the framework of missionary work. It will 
not do to translate just word for word, for this in many in- 
stances makes for a wooden and soulless document. Instead, 
a translator needs to be altogether familiar with the culture and 
background of the people into whose language he translates 
the sacred Word; he needs to be familiar with idiomatic phrases 
and expressions that best fit the words and thought of the 
Word; he needs to be an accurately meticulous worker. Even 
with such qualifications some translators have found themselves 
embarrassed by giving not only an inaccurate, but in some in- 
stances ridiculous impressions of God’s Word. The author has 
the knack of pointing up such experiences in a humorous and 
effective way. 

Language is a living thing and therefore grows. Thus, the 
author speaks of the Hebrew and Greek Treasures which are 
a daily necessity for a Bible translator. From the days of Pente- 
cost came translations into the language of the strangers. Here 
the author gives a brief yet clear picture of the progress of the 
written Word with the proclamation of the Gospel. Here is 
a good review of the ancestry of the English Bible from Wy- 
cliffe, Tyndale, through the Reformation period, into the great 
missionary century of Carey, Judson, Eliot, Morrison and 
others and of their work of translating and distributing the 
Bible. 

Chapters 9-11 deal with significant Bible texts, Scriptural 
terms and theological concepts. This is most interesting read- 
ing, and illuminating, inasmuch as these significant terms take 
on increased meaning when seen and thought of in the light 
of their meaning in the culture and patterns of life of different 
peoples. These paragraphs deal with such concepts and terms 
as: faith and belief, trust, doubt, love, repentance and conver- 
sion, redemption, salvation, reconciliation, grace, etc. What 
their basic meanings are in the thought life of other races 
enriches the mind and warms the heart of the reader who may 
have become accustomed, and perhaps a bit calloused to the 
traditional terminology and concept. 

Reading this book gives evidence of the tremendous task as 
well as of the great importance of Bible translation; it gives 
one an appreciation for those who are engaged in this signifi- 
cant aspect of mission work; it also presents a good view of 
what is being accomplished by the American Bible Society. The 
retired missionary who said, “If we must choose to send the 
man or the Book, send the Book; man sometimes makes mis- 
takes, the Book never does,” would have greatly enjoyed this 
book and recommended it for wide reading by both profession- 
al and laymen. 

— GeorGE H. MENNENGA. 


The Knowledge of God in Calvin’s Theology, by 
Edward A. Dowey, Jr., New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1952. Pp. 261. $3.75. 

That the knowledge of God is one of the fundamental 
themes of Scripture is evident to all who are acquainted with 
its contents. Our Lord’s statement that life eternal is to know 
the only true God (John 17:3), and Isaiah’s vision that some 
day the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as 
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the waters cover the sea (Is. 11:9), are but two of many texts 
which witness to this fact. Likewise the problem of the knowl- 
edge of God is one of the central issues in theology, past and 
present, as can be seen by a glance at the writings of represen- 
tative theological writers. This was especially true of John 
Calvin, so that all who read him deal directly or indirectly with 
the problem set forth in the volume before us. 

Having himself made a study of the problem treated in this 
dissertation, this reviewer feels that the present volume is the 
best discussion that he has read on the subject. And much 
has been written! The Barth-Brunner controversy alone, ‘in 
which these two stalwarts argued the interpretation of Calvin 
in this matter, brought forth a flood of literature, most of 
which came from the Continent. 

In his definition of Calvin’s doctrine of the knowledge of 
God Dr. Dowey shows that the word knowledge is not purely 
noetic and therefore its wide use by the Reformed “is not 
ipso facto evidence of an intellectualized faith’ (p. 3). The 
knowledge of God has several well-defined characteristics. It 
is a knowledge accommodated to our capacities; it is correlated 
to that knowledge which we have of ourselves; it is existential 
in character, by which is meant that it is not purely theoretical 
but a practical experience which engages the whole human 
personality; and, it is a knowledge which has clarity and com- 
prehensibility. 

The author shows clearly that in his doctrine of the double 
knowledge of God, Calvin does not mean only a distinction 
between general and special revelation, but rather that there is 
a knowledge of the Creator which comes from creation and 
the “general doctrine of Scripture,’’ and that there is a knowl- 
edge of the Redeemer which comes from one source, Christ 
(p. 43). That there is an actual revelation of God in creation 
Calvin states repeatedly. That does not mean, however, that 
general revelation is the foundation for faith (p. 85). Calvin 
would never grant that because of general revelation an inde- 
pendent natural theology can be constructed. That motif of 
Thomism was utterly repugnant to the Reformer. The present 
Pope might reaffirm in one of his last encyclicals that “Shuman 
reason by its own natural force and light can arrive at a true 
and certain knowledge of the one personal God .. . [that it 
can} prove with certitude by the unaided light of natural 
reason the divine origin of the Christian religion” (Excy. of 
Aug. 21, 1950), but Calvin sees general revelation as having 
only a negative function, rendering one inexcusable before 
God (p. 85). Earlier in his discussion Dr. Dowey writes some 
lines which, in view of the denial of general revelation by 
some, are worth quoting: ‘While it is true that a negative 
sign stands over the whole revelation in creation in Calvin’s 
theology, we must not allow this sign to erase from our minds 
the magnitude of the sum thus negatived. A negative sign is 
meaningless before a zero. Man’s guilt is meaningless unless it 
is the persistent negation of the positive revelation which God 
persistently offers him. God did not stop revealing himself 
in nature at the Fall. The actual guilt of man in Calvin’s the- 
ology is the result of actual rejection of an actual revelation 
that remains clear’ (pp. 72f). 

The discussion of Calvin’s view of Scripture demonstrates 
the same care that one finds elsewhere in the volume. It is 
Dowey’s contention that Calvin conceived the Bible to be “lit- 
erally dictated by God” (p. 99). He agrees with Warfield when 
the latter says that the expression “dictation” found in Calvin 
is “figurative and that what Calvin has in mind, is, not to 
insist that the mode of inspiration was dictation, but that the 
tesult of inspiration is as if it were by dictation, viz., the pro- 
duction of a pure word of God free from all human admix- 
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tures” (p. 101). Dictation describes “the effects rather than 
the mode of inspiration.” Any difficulties in the text before us 
are due to copyists’ errors (pp. 100ff). Dr. Dowey affirms that 
there is an interesting hiatus in Calvin's doctrine inasmuch as 
he has a theory of verbal inspiration and that he believes in 
divine preservation of the sacred text and yet is very free to 
admit errors in the manuscripts of the Bible before us. He 
disagrees with the large number of scholars who, because of 
Calvin's criticim of the Biblical text, concluded therefrom that 
Calvin did not hold to a verbal theory of inspiration. Whether 
or not Dowey is right in this position is problematical. The ques- 
tion is a difficult one as any honest student of the subject must 
admit. It is unfortunate that Dowey did not have access to the 
two monographs by two Utrecht scholars, J. Cramer, De 
Schriftbeschouwing van Calvijn: Een historischdogmatische 
Studie: Utrecht, 1881; and, J. A. Cramer, De Heilige Schrift 
Bij Calvijn; Utrecht, 1926. Their excellent discussion throws 
considerable light on the problem. 

Throughout the book Dr. Dowey shows his agreement with 
Brunner, as over against Barth, on controverted issues (64, 
66, 83, 132f, 137f, 241, et al). Dowey is especially concerned 
over the fact that Barth and his school take the position that 
the Creator’s revelation in creation ceases to be relevant to the 
believer who has Scripture and he feels that their conclusion 
is due to an effort to clear Calvin of all suspicions of natural 
theology and to oppose the older liberalism and the “German 
Christian” movement (p. 132). In their excessive Christolo- 
gism, Barth and his disciples are in danger of falsifying both 
Calvin and the theology of the Church (pp. 132f). 

One of the best discussions of the volume is that on law in 
which Dowey sees the key to the relation between the knowl- 
edge of God the creator and the knowledge of God the re- 
deemer (pp. 222ff). Because of the way in which the idea 
of law spans the two orders of the knowledge of God it binds 
the two together dialectically. Man needs both God’s orderly 
tule in creation, which is a fundamental notion of law to 
Calvin, and redemption from sin. To drop either is disas- 
trous; to drop the first produces a radical kind of sola gratia 
that Calvin never envisioned; to drop the second produces a 
legal or rational orthodoxy. The relation of the double knowl- 
edge of God is a double presupposition, each presupposing - 
the other. It is a dialectical relationship, not as in Hegel, but 
as in Kierkegaard where the final unity lies in God and is 
partially apprehended by faith (pp. 238ff). : 

Other features of the book make it eminently worthwhile 
reading, e.g., the discussion on Calvin’s notion of conscience 
(pp. 56ff). Indeed, thé student of Calvin’s theology can hardly 
afford to fail to read this study which sets before its readers 
so lucidly one of the fundamental lines of thought of one of i 
the princes of the Church. 

— M. EuGENE OSTERHAVEN. 


The Christian Doctrine of Creation and Redemption, 
by Emil Brunner, (Translated by Olive Wyon) Philadel-. 
phia: The Westminster Press, 1952. Pp. x-386. $6.00. - 

This is the second volume of a trilogy on dogmatics. In it 
Brunner treats such themes as creation, sin, providence, history, 
and the person and work of Christ. The aim of the author is 
to preserve Reformation insights and to prevent those insights 
from hardening into a modern version of seventeenth century 
Protestant orthodoxy. Such a wealth of material is offered to 
the reader that it will be impossible, within the space allotted 
to this discussion, to cover more than the salient points. Suffice 
it here to state that the richness of this volume should be suf- 
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ficient to whet the appetite of every tired preacher for more 
theological productions of this type. 

Several factors should be kept in the background of the 
reader’s mind as he peruses this book. The first is that Brunner 
accepts without reservation the use of the historical method in 
the study of the Bible. Second, he believes that the scientific 
developments of the past four hundred years have rendered 
obsolete the biblical outlook on space, time, and the constancy 
of the forms of life established by God. He is firm to insist, 
third, that many of the favorite assumptions of theological 
liberalism have proved abortive and must be surrendered. 
Fourth, and this is perhaps the most important, Brunner’s doc- 
trines of creation and redemption are explicitly Christologically 
orientated. 

In his treatment of the doctrine of creation, Brunner starts 
with the New Testament. The Christian belief in creation can 
arise only at the point where God meets man in Jesus Christ. 
God confronts man as Lord who, because he is Lord, is also 
Creator. This means that the belief in creation is not bound 
up with the creation narratives of the Old Testament. If one 
wishes to understand creation, he commences, not with Genesis, 
but with John. Creatio ex nihilo is interpreted as the truth that 
God determines all things and is determined by none. The idea 
itself did not receive explicit formulation until it appeared in 
the literature of later Judaism. The mythical primal chaos is in 
the shadowed background of the majority of Old Testament 
statements on creation. Belief in creation is not a theory of the 
way in which the world came into existence. It is rather the 
denial that the world resulted from the shaping of formless 
matter or from the ordering of Platonic non-being; it affirms 
that the world depends for its existence upon God alone. 

With respect to creation and evolution, Brunner believes 
that the biblical view of the world is irreconcilable with that of 
modern science. Evojution is conceived as the mechanism of 
creation; creation is the spiritual source and final cause of 
evolution. By evolution, Brunner does not mean that theory 
which explains all the higher by the lower, the more developed 
by the less developed, and the complex by the simple. He is 
personally attracted by the idea of creative evolution in which 
new levels of being, themselves inexplicable from the stand- 
point of that which preceded them, appear. Although he makes 
use of such expressions as the “truths discovered by modern 
science,” Brunner freely concedes that the truths of science are 
in flux today. On the other hand, it is beyond doubt in his 
mind that the fact of evolution, as the means by which the 
world has reached its present state, is much more than a “mere 
hypothesis.”” 

Brunner’s anthropology merits more than a passing glance. 
Man is created in the image of God. But what does the imago 
Dei mean? The patristic and scholastic notion that fallen man 
has lost his likeness to God and retained his rationality uncor- 
rupted is rejected. Similarly challenged and ultimately rejected 
is the Reformation doctrine that man is the bearer of a quanti- 
tative “relic” of the mago Dei. A distinction must be made be- 
tween the formal and structural conception of the imago Dei 
found in the Old Testament and the material conception found 
in the New Testament. The former is man’s relation as a re- 
sponsible creature before God. This can never be lost. The lat- 
ter is man’s “being-in-the-Word” of God, the actual fulfillment 
of his responsibility through existence in the love of God. This 
has been lost and is restored only through divine grace. Here 
again, man’s existence-in-Christ is the starting-point for our un- 
derstanding of the entire concept of the imago Dei. Man is 
never emancipated from his formal relation of responsibility 
before God but solely through the revelation in Christ, the 
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Word of God, is that relation filled with content. 

Man, the creature, is also sinful man. Sin is the negative pre. 
supposition of the biblical message. It signifies a state of alien- 
ation, apostasy, and rebellion, whereby man gives to something 
or somebody else that which belongs to God. Sin is a “falling. 
away,” a “no-longer.” Thus evil is not due to the life of the 
senses which have not yet come under the control of reason. 
This Greek and idealistic assumption about evil is emphatically 
denied by Brunner. It is impossible to understand sin without 
the fall. But the story of the fall itself has had little effect 
upon the formulation of the biblical doctrine of sin. The Gene- 
sis account of the fall of man is nowhere else mentioned in 
the Old Testament and is only twice mentioned in the New 
Testament (Rom. 5:12 ff. and I Tim. 2:14). In the face of 
the fall as an actuality of man’s sinful existence, we stand be- 
fore an inexplicable mystery. Liberal theology had no right to 
reject the doctrine of the fall, despite the mythical nature of 
the Genesis narrative. 

Man is always totus homo. His sin is always a total act of 
his existence. His redemption is not the liberation of an immor- 
tal spirit from a mortal body. Body and spirit are inextricably 
united and a bodiless immortality is not the goal of existence. 
All thoughts of an ethereal disembodiment or a disincarnate 
spirit as the ultimate outcome of redemption are discounted. 
The idea of the immortality of the soul is replaced by the truth 
of the total man’s destiny for eternal communion with God. 
Because sin is always a total act of the whole man, Brunner be- 
lieves that all notions of original sin as inherited corruption 
must be abandoned. 

Faith in Jesus Christ is not simply one among many articles 
of the Christian creed. The content of all the articles of our 
faith is derived from the revelation in Christ. Our “objective 
knowledge’’ concerning Christ comes from two sources: first, 
from the record of all that he said and did, contained in the 
Gospels; second, from the witness of the apostles concerning 
Jesus as the Christ. The antithesis between the ‘Jesus of His- 
tory” and the “Christ of Faith” is a false one and was largely 
due to the rationalistic prejudice of a preceding age. The Syn- 
optic Gospels themselves are soaked in Christolosy. And the 
apostles, as the earliest witnesses to Jesus as the Christ, are 
the very persons with the most intimate knowledge of the his- 
torical Jesus. To the Christian Church, the apostolic testimony 
to Jesus the Christ is just as important as the historical record 
contained in the Gospels. It is true that the Synoptic Gospels 
are more reliable than John for an actual picture of the life of 
Jesus. Nevertheless, the former are not biographies and the 
seeming contradiction between them and John is resolved when 
it is realized that John has no intention of writing history in 
the nineteenth century sense of that word. His aim is explicitly 
doctrinal and theological. Two contemporary schools of thought, 
both holding untenable views with regard to the knowledge of 
Jesus, are resisted by Brunner. The first is the school of radical 
form criticism which maintains the impossibility of penetrat- 
ing behind the sources themselves to the historical Jesus. The 
second is the “Christo-centric’” school which hold that the 
knowledge of the historical Jesus is irrelevant, since it is based 
upon the witness of the apostles. 

Brunner begin his specifically Christological discussion with 
a chapter on the work of Christ and follows this with a sec- 
tion on the person of Christ. This, he insists, is the proper 
method of approach. In the New Testament the ‘‘achievement” 
of Christ is in the foreground, while the mystery of the person 
is in the background. The Johannine Christology is the obvious 
exception. Generally, however, the historical path which the 
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knowledge of Christ has followed, leads from the work to the 
person. To know Christ is to know his benefits. 

The Old Testament figures of the prophet, the priest, and 
the king are blended into a unity in Jesus Christ. Jesus is 
actually more than a prophet in that his authority is not derived 
from the Word which came to him; he /s that Word. In the 
discussion of the priestly work of Christ, it is pointed out that 
reflection upon the meaning of the death of Christ was neces- 
g—SEMINARY 
sary in order that the early Christians might gain a positive 
view of the event which seemed so negative. Developed theories 
of the atonement appeared only gradually and parallel interpre- 
tations were sometimes offered. Anselm’s idea of the atonement 
is discounted on the ground that it is an @ prior? theory. In 
the New Testament we see a series of @ posteriori pictures, all 
of them trying to clarify the historical fact of the Cross of 
Christ, which at first seemed something irrational and obscure. 

Who is Jesus Christ? He is truly man and truly God. Brun- 
ner gives this fifth century answer as his own. The confession 
that Jesus Christ is the eternal Son of God is the verdict of 
faith. The virgin birth tradition was not part of the original 
Christian kerygma, however. Christ's resurrection is the climax 
of the apostolic proclamation. Jesus is the risen and exalted 


Lord. For Paul, the resurrection and exaltation of Jesus seem 
to be simultaneous and identical, and for John particularly 
crucifixion and resurrection are a unity. Brunner is prepared 
to abandon the idea of the ascension on the basis that it played 
no part in the teaching of the Apostles. All questions of the 
“how” and “where” of the resurrection, and of the empty 
tomb, are secondary in Bruner’s estimation. Of primary sig- 
nificance is the fact that Jesus is the risen and exalted Lord. 

No doubt several of Brunner’s statements will arouse storms 
of protest among both conservative and liberal thinkers. It 
must be remembered in this connection that it is of the very 
nature of Neo-Reformation thought of the type represented by 
Brunner that it should prove unsatisfactory to orthodox and 
liberal alike. Truth, for Brunner, lies not in the realm of in- 
tellectual conception but in man’s personal encounter with the 
living God. Man is in revolt and his pride and self-sufficiency, 
can be shattered only through the resources of grace and mercy 
which are found in the God who confronts man as the stern 
and eternal Thou. 

Every person who will take the time and effort to wrestle 
with this book in intense inward subjectivity will be amply 
rewarded. 

— JouHN A. VANDER WAAL. 


Seminary Highlights 


The plans for the new seminary buildings have recently held 
a high place in everyone’s interest. Last spring the Board of 
Trustees, partly because of new board membership, and also 
because of opinion expressed from the churches to board mem- 
bers, decided to recanvass the matter of building site. 
Realtors investigated well over a dozen sites. Upon close in- 
vestigation the number of usable sites soon narrowed down to 
three. Of these three sites one proved to be unobtainable, and 
the seminary already owned the other two. After a special can- 
vass of the board it was decided to build on the present site 
and to purchase property to the west. 


Papers have now been drawn up for the purchase of the 
Moore Manor property with its 135 feet of froutage, and an 
equivalent amount of property frontage on 13th Street. These 
purchases will give the seminary sufficient area upon which to 
build, a frontage of 400 feet on both 12th and 13th Streets. 


In the interests of economy Zwemer Hall will be retained 
as the dormitory wing of the new buildings. The construction 
of Zwemer Hall indicates that at this time it will be worthwhile 
to refurbish the interior and exterior, rather than to tear down 
and build. 


Because of the retention of Zwemer Hall, as well as the 
differences in site, it will be necessary to alter and rearrange 
the plans to some degree. President John R. Mulder announces 
that the architectural firm of Stapert, Pratt, Bulthuis, and Sprau 
of Kalamazoo have been retained for this purpose. It is ex- 
pected that the chapel will be placed on the western portion 
of the property with the library between the chapel and Zwe- 
mer Hall. 

With an eye to the future it has been decided to specify that 
the buildings be so designed that if it becomes possible to 
purchase the property to College Avenue the seminary build- 
ings will present a suitable facade to the west, as well as the 
north. It is hoped that work can be begun this year. 


The Seminary Convocation Conference was again held this 
year at Camp Geneva, September 9-11. The speakers were Dr. 
William Childs Robinson, Professor of Church History at the 
Columbia Theological Seminary, Decatur, Georgia, and Dr. 
Andrew Ian Burnett, minister at St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, Ottawa, Canada. A happy success at the conference 
were the seminars on the RSV conducted by Professor Lester 
J. Kuyper and Professor Richard C. Oudersluys. While space 
does not permit even a sampling of the conclusions, let it be 
said that while both professors found themselves at disagree- 
ment with the RSV on some points, the objections most often 
voiced by the opponents of the RSV were found to be for the 
most part without foundation. 

Many ministers attended the conference, and almost all of 
the students were able to return from their summer charges in 
time to attend. The returning students of the senior class, and 
their fields of service are as follows: 

Stuart Blauw, South Holland, Illinois; John Boender, Win- 
nebago and Macy, Nebraska; Don Bruggink, First, Waterloo, 


Iowa; Norman Coolbaugh, (Presby.) Cedarville and Hessel, 


Michigan; Richard Decker, First and American, Hull, Iowa; 
Jacob Dykstra, Whitby, Canada; James Hakken, Okaton, South 
Dakota; Eugene Heideman, Grace, Lansing, Illinois; Arthur 
Homberg, Pulpit Supply; Alvin Hospers, Home Gardens, Den- 
ver, Colorado; Paul Hostetter, Dunningville, Michigan (four 
weeks) ; Henry Jager, Moorland, Michigan. 

Aaron Koskamp, Home Acres, Grand Rapids, Michigan; 
Paul Kranendonk, Denver, Colorado; Kenneth Leestma, First, 
Grand Haven, Michigan; Donald Lenderink, Calvary, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; Cecil Martens, Emmanuel, Paramount, Cali- 
fornia; Edwin Mulder, First, Waupun, Wisconsin; Donald 
Nienhuis, Conrad, Montana; Glen Peterman, Immanuel, Chica- 
go, Illinois; Gerald Pomp, Davis, South Dakota; John Staal, 
Harrison, South Dakota; Duane Tellinghuisen, Annville, Ken- 
tucky; Dean Veltman, East Harlem, New York. 
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The following members of the middle class returned from 
their fields of service: 


Paul Alderink, Bethany, Grand Rapids, Michigan; Donald 
Blom, Dunnville, Canada; Robert Bos, Muskegon, Michigan; 
Donald Brandt, Camp Geneva; William Carlough, Camp Gene- 
va; Harold Cupery, Wimbeldon, North Dakota; Gordon De 
Pree, First Roseland, Chicago, Illinois; Donald De Young, 
Detroit, Michigan; Herman Dragt, East Fruitport, Michigan; 
Darrell Franken, East Harlem, New York; Donald Hoffman, 
Wyandotte, Michigan; Howard Hanko, Battle Creek, Michigan; 
Robert Henninges, Grandville, Michigan; Harold Korver, Mi- 
grant Work, South Haven, Michigan; Paul Meyerink, Pulpit 
Supply; Albert Moss, Texas Corners, Michigan. 

John Nyitray, Dunningville, Michigan (eight weeks) ; James 
E. Parsons, Presbyterian Church, Marietta, Ohio; Isaac Rotten- 
berg, London, Canada; John Tien, Pulpit Supply; Wayne 
Tripp, Gibson, Michigan; M. Paul Vander Woude, Wisconsin 
Classis; Cornelius Van Heest, Cleveland, Ohio; Kenneth W. 
Van Wyk, Central California; Melvin Voss, Monarch, Canada; 
David Wilson, Pulpit Supply; Garret Wilterdink, Norman- 
dale, Pekin, Hlinois; Charles Wissink, Trinity, Holland, Mich- 
igan; Thomas Zylstra, Remembrance Road Chapel, Grand Rap- 
ids, Michigan. 


While the seminary finds one of its students, Norman Cool- 
baugh, transferring to Wheaton College, two former Western 
men are returning. Gerald Pomp who last year attended Austin 
Presbyterian Seminary in Austin, Texas, has returned, as has 
Ray Weiss. Because of his father’s illness, Ray left Western in 
his middler year and attended Fuller Theological Seminary so 
that he might be near home. Ray returned to Holland on 
Wednesday, September 9, for the Convocation Conference, and 
on Friday received word from his home in California that his 
father had passed away. Members of the Conference expressed 
their sympathy to the family, and purchased a round-trip plane 
fare so that Ray could be at his mother’s side during her be- 
reavement. 


The new men entering Western this fall are: Kenneth 
Berends, Middleville, Michigan; Russell Block, New York 
City; Randall Bosch, Holland, Michigan; Robert Connor, 
Morrison, Illinois; Donald Cozadd, Scotts, Michigan; Da- 
vid De Vries, American Arcot Mission, South India; David 
Hager, Grand Rapids, Michigan; Matk Hesselink, Holland, 


Nebraska; William Hoffman, De Motte, Indiana; Pyung Doo 
Kang, Pusan, Korea; Roy Kats, Firth, Nebraska; Louis Kraay, 
Danforth, Illinois; Neal Mol, Hull, Iowa. 

Sylvester Moths, Sheboygan, Wisconsin; George Muyskens, 
Baldwin, Wisconsin; Joe Muyskens, Orange City, Iowa; Stuart 
Noordyk, Grand Rapids, Michigan; Lloyd Phillips, Grand Rap- 
ids, Michigan; Robert Ondra, Berwyn, Illinois; Robert Otto, 
Chicago, Illinois; Burrell Pennings, Rotterdam Junction, New 
York; Carl Schroeder, Paterson, New Jersey; Robert Spencer, 
Rochester, New York; Carl Van Farowe, Randolph, Wisconsin; 
Douglas Van Gessel, Paramount, California; Edward Viening, 
Holland, Michigan; Collins Weeber, Holland, Michigan; Arvin 
Wester, Strasburg, North Dakota. 


Western is again privileged to have a German exchange stu- 
dent on a World Council of Churches’ scholarship. Paul Diez 
has finished his theological training at Erlangen and Tiibingen 
as well as five months of his internship at Munich. One of Mr. 
Diez’ objectives is to study American church publicity and lay- 
men’s work. 

Western is also happy to welcome five men from the Neth- 
erlands who will soon be serving churches in Canada. All of 
the men are graduates of Dutch theological schools, but are 
coming to Western for a period of orientation before begin- 
ning their work in Canada. Mr. Gerrit Molenaar is from Delft 
and has his B.D. from the Free University of Amsterdam. Mr. 
Cornelius G. Bons of Zeist has his B.D. from the University 
of Utrecht. Mr. Joan A. Heldering of Groningen also has his 
B.D. and is a graduate of Amsterdam and Groningen Univer- 
sities. Mr. Hendrik J. Boekhoven is taking his final examina- 
tions in the Netherlands this month, and will then join us at 
Western. Mr. Johan W. Falkenburg of the Hague is a gradu- 
ate of Leiden University and Dreibergen, and has done post- 
graduate work in dogmatics at Amsterdam. The faculty and 
student body of Western Seminary wishes to welcome these 
men into our midst. 


The Rev. John deMaagd, missionary from Japan, was the 
speaker at the annual seminary reception for the students and 
their wives or lady friends on Friday, September 25 at the Third 
Reformed Church. Special music was furnished by Mrs. George 
Lumsden. Professor and Mrs. Lester J. Kuyper and Professor 
and Mrs. Richard C. Oudersluys were the committee in charge. 
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